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The School Shift 


What a busy summer this has been! For the first time in our histo 
we did not have enough workers, and our government asked every 
and girl who was large enough and strong enough to be of service{ 
help in the work necessary to the welfare of our people. Our older bg 
and girls worked in factories, on farms, and in stores. The next young 
group mowed lawns, carried papers, delivered packages, ran errand 
and helped in the home and the garden. The little fellows collect 
fats and scrap and waste paper, took care of younger brothers a 
sisters, washed dishes, helped gather vegetables and fruits, and did 
thousand and one little things to save the time of older workers. Eve 
one worked, and I am sure everyone was happy in the knowledge that} 
was able to do something helpful toward winning the war and keepis 
our homes clean and happy and healthful. 

Defense-plant workers work in shifts, and so do boys and girls. Y 
worked on the vacation shift, and now you will work on the scho 
shift! And the school shift is just as important as the vacation shi 
Each one of you did all he was capable of doing this summer, but so 
of you were more capable than others. That is because some of you a 
older and know how to do many more things than others. A seven-yeqy 2 
old boy can’t work in a store and make change like a fifteen-year-old bam 
because he hasn't learned yet to add and subtract and multiply and divi@i 
like the older boy. And that is where the school shift comes in handy. 

This school year each one of you will go forward one big step, : 
next summer you will be able to do what the boys and girls a little old 
than you did this year. The little fellows will move up to your place, af 
the older boys and girls will take the places men and women took th 
year. 

Working and growing is all part of a big game. So get into the gan 
and do a good work on the school shift so you can do a more interest 
share on the work shift later on. 
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- “Hello, Betty! Hello, Bill!” 

a “Come, I'll race you up the hill!” 
Cheery greetings fill the air 


¢ gil In city, country, everywhere. 


rest 


All around, for miles and miles, 

Are faces wreathed in happy smiles, 

As boys and girls with schoolbags swinging 
Answer to the school bell’s ringing. 

“Hello, Mary! Hello, Pete!” 

fee Xing out, oh, school bells, 

od Loud and sweet. 

Echo, echo down the street, 

Across the hills and broad highways; 

« col For it’s such fun to meet and greet 

von "il Friends we’ve missed through summer days! 
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School 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 
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yo COULD have heard a pin drop on the 
Turley porch that sunny afternoon. Joyce 
shifted to a more comfortable position on the 
porch swing and continued reading aloud: 

“So King Arthur took the sword by the sheath 
and pulled at it eagerly, but the sword would not 
come out. 


Thou needest not strive so hard,’ said the 
damsel, ‘for he that shall pull it out shall do it 
with little might.’ 

“Then many of the knights that were there 
assayed all in turn, but without success. 

“It will not avail,’ said the damsel, ‘unless he 
be a clean knight without villainy, and of a gentle 
spirit.’ 

“Then a poor knight came forward and said, 
‘Damsel, I pray you of your courtesy suffer me 
to assay as well as these others, though I be 
poorly clad.’ 

“The damsel, beholding the poor knight, saw 
he was a likely man; yet because of his poor 
array she said, ‘Sir, there is no need, for it seemeth 
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not you are like to succeed 
where others have failed.’ 

“ ‘Ah, damsel,’ replied Balin, 
‘worthiness and good quality 
are not only in array. Manhood 
and honor are hid in a man\ 
person, and many a worshipfil 
knight is not known unto all’ 

“Then Balin took the sword 
by the sheath and drew the 
weapon lightly out.” 

There was a breathless si 
lence as Joyce closed the blu 
covers of their favorite book, 
“King Arthur 
Knights.” 


BY 


shield! 
questio 


and Hist) 


The five children slowly refkni 


turned from their imaginative 


“Do you suppose they had ic 
cream cones then?’ asked Bonni 
practically. 


past. They looked at each other 


and blinked, just a little surprised to find them 


selves in ordinary school clothes instead of blue 
velvet and shining armor. 

Bonny Cox looked down at her gingham dress 

“I feel just like the poor knight,” she 
giggled. 

“Huh!” was Melvin’s scornful rejoinder. “Yo 
must think you're pretty good.” 

“Well,” Bonny taunted her brother gaily, “it 
wasn’t I who put salt in the sugar bowl!” 

She ducked just in time to miss the pillow th 
came flying across the porch. 

With his chin cupped in his hand David 
Taffs gazed dreamily out over the garden. 

“Don’t you wish that we had lived in tho 
days?” he sighed wistfully. “boy! To be abl 
to fight dragons, help the poor and needy, ant 
succor ladies in distress!” 

“Do you suppose they had ice-cream coné 
then?” asked Bonny practically. 

Another pillow sailed in her direction. 

“And to wear shining armor and carry a silve 
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in, 

shield!’ added Bruce Turley, ignoring Bonny’s 
od question. 

nsf/ When it came to wisdom, Joyce Turley had an 
fulMedge on the others by a margin of two years. 
|’ She was sweet and sensible, and they were all 
otivery fond of her. She always had good ideas too, 
thellso when she spoke now they listened. 

“Well,” she said seriously, tracing with the 

Sifftip of her finger the outline of the silver knight 

lueion the book’s cover, “there may not be dragons 
0k,ito slay now, but there are still plenty of people 
His™iwho are poor and needy or in distress of some 
ind. If you really want to help them, as the 
‘tefiknights of old did, we could organize a sort 
tivelof Round Table of our own.” 
i Ob, yes!” cried David. “That's a grand idea!” 
oni And—and—and. Melvin stuttered in 
his eagerness, ‘‘we can call ourselves the 
.BWhite Knights of Glen Ellyn.” 

“Why the White Knights?” asked 
Bruce. 

“Just—because——” Melvin could 

ink of no words with which to defend 

“It sounds good,” smiled Joyce, help- 
g Melvin out. ‘““And we can be White 
‘Yoihnughts by taking for our pattern only 
hose knights who were pure and no- 

ple.” 

“What I want to know is this,” broke 
n Bonny; “do Joyce and I have to wear 
‘Preralls to belong to this—this Round 
Table?” 

There was a general laugh. 
oy If you don’t behave you can’t be- 
all,” warned her brother. 
any, TH be a wicked dragon!” 

breatened Bonny in a deep, gruff 
vice, 

“I think you and Joyce will have to 


avid 


cone 


, Another pillow sailed in her direction. 
silva 
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be the White Ladies of Glen Ellyn,” laughed 
Bruce. Then he added: “We can each choose 
the name of our favorite knight or lady. I'm 
going to be Sir Lancelot.” 

“Tll be Enid,” said Bonny. “And Joyce, you 
be Elaine, the Lily Maid of Astolat.” 

“Put me down as Sir Balin,” said Melvin. 
“How about you, Davy?” 

“Till choose Galahad,” answered David 
quietly. Then he quoted: “‘ “My strength is as the 
strength of ten, because my heart is pure.’ ” 

“We must have a signal. Let's see——” Mel- 
vin pondered thoughtfully. 

“Suppose we choose the words ‘Lady in dis- 
tress,” suggested Joyce. “Whenever one of us 
discovers someone in trouble, whom we might 
be able to help, he must find some way to signal 
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the other knights and ladies with those words.” 

This was agreed upon. Then it was planned 
that whenever the signal was flashed, a meet- 
ing would be held on the Turley porch imme- 
diately after school. 


Just a few days later one of the knights found 
occasion to use the signal. It was during the 
fourth grade English lesson. David, Melvin, 
Bonny, and Bruce were all in the same class. 
Miss Hudson, the teacher, was scolding Marian 
Grant roundly for not doing her homework. 
Marian stood silently beside her desk. 

“I don’t understand it, Marian,” Miss Hudson 
finished in a puzzled tone. “When you first came 
here a month ago you were doing very good 
work, but for the 
past two weeks you 
have been slipping 
steadily. And you 
don’t seem to care.” 

As Marian 
down David saw a 
big tear drop on her 
desk. Why, she was 
crying! She did care! 

“David Taffs,’’ 
Miss Hudson’s voice 
interrupted his 
thoughts, “you may 
write a sentence on 
the board for the 
class to analyze. 
Write anything you 
like.” 

David rose, went 
to the blackboard, 
and picked up the 
chalk slowly. Then 
he wrote in large, 
careful letters: 
“There is a lady in 
distress.” 

Miss Hudson said laughingly: “Only six 
words? You aren’t going to make us work very 
hard, David.” 


Walking back to his desk, David glanced 
at the faces of his three friends. He saw the 
hint of excitement in Melvin’s eyes, and Bruce 
gave a slight nod as he passed. But Bonny was 
Staring straight ahead. She apparently did not 
realize that the words were a signal. He would 
have to find some other way to signal her again. 
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Away the two girls flew. Bonnie’s brown curls and 
Marian’s fair ones bobbing in the wind. 


Just then Joyce entered the room with a mg ff 
sage for the teacher. She noticed the words 
the blackboard and glanced quickly toward them" 
three knights. 


When Bruce later was cleaning the blackboard 
he caught Bonny’s eye and pointed to the words 
before rubbing them out with one sweep of the 


Then the bell rang for recess. Melvin waited 
outside the door and as Bonny ran past with; 
group of girls, he yelled, “Lady in distress!” 

As the class reassembled David laid a slip of 
paper on Bonny’s desk bearing the same sx 
words very heavily underlined. 

Bonny was the las 
to arrive at the Tur‘ 


up the walk toward 
the group on the 
porch, David calle 
impatiently: “Bonny 
What’s the matte 
with you? There's; 
lady in distress!” 
“Only one?” askei 
Bonny _ innocently 
She sat down in the 


ladies in distress!” 
Bruce grabbed th 


the porch swing. 
“Help! Help! 
came Bonny’s muffled shriek. “Lady in distress! 
Bruce stood back and folded his arms. 
“Now I ask you, Sir Lancelot! What does on 
do in a case like this?” 


“Sir Lancelot” surveyed the culprit gravely 

“Well,” he said finally, “she certainly deserve 
to be punished, but when she appeals to th 
knights I guess we've got to help her.” 

“Tl be good,” promised Bonny, sitting up a0 
tossing the curls out of her still dancing eye 
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“Who is the lady in distress, Sir Galahad?” 

“It’s Marian Grant,” explained David eagerly. 
“She's failing in school and something must be 
wrong, because she used to get the best marks in 
the class. And she cried when Miss Hudson 
said——"” 

“Marian Grant?” interrupted Melvin. “Aw, 
she lives in a little cottage down on Flint Street 
and her clothes are positively shabby!” 

“Did you expect us to find a princess in dis- 
tress?” asked Joyce severely. “Besides, that isn’t 
exactly what Sir Balin said. Remember ? “‘Worthi- 


“You let me try tomorrow. And the rest of you 
play ‘follow the leader.’ I mean you'd better 
keep kind of close to me, just in case I need 


” 


you. 

The next day when the dismissal bell rang, 
Bonny managed to be among the first to leave 
the school building. When Marian appeared she 
fell into step beside her. 

“Hello, Marian,” Bonny said in her friendliest 
manner. 

“Hello,” said Marian, with a shy smile. 

“Which way are you going?” 


ness and good quality are not only in array.’ ” 


“Sir Balin” had the grace 
to blush. 

“But you can’t get ac- 
quainted with Marian,” ob- 
jected Bonny soberly. “We've 
tried to. Haven’t we, Bruce?” 

Bruce nodded. “She hur- 
ties home right after school, 
and she’s as unfriendly as a 
block of marble.” Then he 
grinned suddenly. “I'll take 


mthat back. Miss Hudson was 


telling us today about a cer- 
tain block of marble that a 
lot of sculptors rejected be- 
cause it didn’t look so good. 


BBut Michelangelo said he 


saw an angel in that piece of 


“Bmarble. And he did too, be- 
cause he brought it out!” 


“Let’s ask Marian to come’ 
Hover here and play with us 


.mtomorrow,” suggested the re- 


pentant “Sir Balin.” “Maybe 
we can find out what's 
wrong. At least we can help 


her with her homework.” 


But the next day Marian 


gturned a deaf ear to their in- 


Vitation to play with them. 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of September 3 


School brings new studies and 
new work, 
And I resolve no task to shirk. 


For the week of September 10 
I’m sure to be on time at school, 
For punctuality is my rule. 


For the week of September 17 
Obedience and courtesy 
I give to those who care for me. 


For the week of September 24 


When I’m at fault I take the 
blame, 
Whether in class or in a game. 


“This way. And I’ve got to hurry,” Marian 


indicated briefly and started 
to walk faster. 

“‘Rithmetic is kind of 
hard now, isn’t it?” asked 
Bonny, quickening her 
pace. 

Marian nodded. “I usually 
run,” she remarked. 

“Let’s race,” suggested 
Bonny. “Where is the goal?” 

They were at the corner 
now and Marian pointed 
down Flint Street. 

“See that little white cot- 
tage with the picket fence? 
That’s where I live.” 

“All right! One, 
three, go!” cried Bonny. 

Away the two girls flew, 
Bonny’s brown curls and 
Marian’s fair ones bobbing 
in the wind. 


They raced up to the gate 
laughing. Marian reached it 
a moment before Bonny did. 

“T’ve had a lot of practice 
running lately,” she panted. 

Just then what appeared 
to be a regular whirlwind of 
legs brought three knights 


two, 


“I'm sorry,” she stammered, “but I just 
can't.” And before anyone could speak again 
she was gone, running as fast as she could to- 
ward home. 

The White Knights and Ladies of Glen Ellyn 
looked after her helplessly. 

“Well!” said Bruce. “That's that. We've 
failed to help that lady in distress.” 

“Failed nothing!” said Bonny vigorously. 


and a lady panting up behind them. They 
stopped suddenly in confusion. 
“Why, hello,” Bonny looked at them inno- 
cently. “Where are you going?” 
Bruce recovered first. “Oh, we're just—going 
—for a walk,” he gasped, breathing hard. 
Bonny’s infectious laughter bubbled over. 
Joyce and the three knights looked at one 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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M®: AND MRS. Bender got 
all worked up just as 
soon as they began to say angry 
things. Lee knew just exactly 
how that felt. They wouldn't 
listen to Daddy at all, When 
they talked so much and didn’t 
pay any attention to what 
Daddy said, he just became 
quiet and didn’t try to talk. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bender stormed 
out of the house to their car, 
and Daddy let them go. Lee 
watched Daddy and saw that 
he was as still—as still. 

Then Lee remembered how 
his father always said, “When 
other folks get noisy, that’s the 
time for you to keep still.” 

But Lee was worried. Mr. 
Bender had said he was going to 
law. That meant having some- 
body arrested by the police, and 
Lee knew that that somebody 
would be he, Lee Stantial. Lee 
looked at Daddy, and Daddy 
looked at him, And then Lee 
began to feel Daddy’s stillness 
creeping into him. You couldn’t 
keep on being all scared and 
worried inside if you looked at 
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By Gardner Hunting 
Pictures by 

Genevieve Fusch Samsel 
¢¢¢ 

What the Story Told Before 


To help out in the war effort 
Lee Stantial’s mother turned her 
yard over to the neighborhood 
children. Lee decided to give a 
show. But when Zed tried to fol- 
low Eph and Lee into the barn, 
where they were practicing their 
tricks, he and Lee got into trouble. 
Someone turned the hose on the 
curtains and costumes, for the 
play and took Eph’s rabbit, Wig- 
glenose. 

Lee accused Zed of taking 
Wigglenose and ruining Eph’s 
things. Zed’s father made Zed 
give Lee his rabbit. Lee took it 
and went to Eph’s home. But Eph 
said it was not Wigglenose. Eph 
went to New York and it was up 
to Lee to put the show on. 

When Lee went home Mr. 
Bender was there with Daddy and 
Moms. Lee heard him say that 
Lee accused Zed and slapped little 
Matt; then Mr. Bender said, “I 
guess I’ll go to law.” 


Daddy, who was not scared and 
worried at all, Lee grew all still 
inside, the way you feel when 
you stop trying awfully hard to 
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do something you can’t do, and 
just let go of it and rest. All 
his troubles with Zed and Matt 
and Mr. and Mrs, Bender, and 
with not being able to manage 
the children, or make a dog stop 
barking, all slowly ran out of 
him. It was like water running 
out of the washbowl when you 
pull the stopper out. 

Instead of being scared and 
rebellious and mad, and think. 
ing he had to do something to 
the Benders before they did 


a verse in the Bible. “Let go 
and let God.” Daddy it!” 
say it; he just did it. All a 


about doing that. 

He began to feel glad thal 
all these things had happened 
to him, because he found out 


in the morning and finding 3 
your tiredness of last night 
gone. He began to be happy 
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as if it was his birthday or something. That was 
very strange, because nothing was any different 
from what it had been a few minutes ago. Only 
Lee felt different inside. 

Then Daddy squeezed his shoulder, and Lee’s 
heart overflowed, because everything was so 
grand—like a rainy day when the sun comes out. 
He was pretty young to think about all the whys 
of his feelings, but he wasn’t as young as he 
used to be, Anyhow he wasn’t a baby any more, 
getting ready to cry. That was funny; he hadn't 
even thought of crying. 

Then the days began to go by as if they were 
being blown away by the wind. The children were 
eagerly interested in making ready for the show. 
When Joan and Lee just showed them what to 
do and then let them do it themselves, it seemed 
as if magic touched the work, It wasn’t work at 
all, really; it was fun, And nothing unpleasant 
happened, no Benders, no police—as if the 
Benders had just let go too. 

It was funny to watch the children work, on 
the big curtain, for instance. Joan set the example. 
he didn’t give orders and say, “Now do this” 
or “Now do that.” She 
would say, “Now let’s take 
off our shoes, so we can walk 
on the curtain without hurt- 
ing it.” Then she would take 
off her own shoes, walk on 
the curtain in her little red 
ink-Misocks, and begin painting the 
curtain at the top with blue 
whitewash. She would make 
them all laugh by saying, like 
Eph, 

“What makes the whitewash 

blue? 

I think I know; do you?” 
“Because you put bluing 
in it!” Tibby Ann said. 

“I gueth ith becauth you 
cot thome thky in it,” little 
sping Jewel Anderson said. 


areful not to slop and spat- 


full of water and put blue dye in the water. 
Moms told him how, “Only don’t get it all over 
you, or I guess we'll all be blue!” she said, as 
if she had caught the rhyming habit too, Lee 
soaked some of the costumes in the blue water, 
handling them with a broom handle so as not 
to get his hands in the dye. When these costumes 
were dry, he made some red dye and some yellow 
dye. The children dipped some little dish mops 
in these colors and touched the blue costumes 
with them, “making red and yellow islands on 
blue seas,” as he suggested. 

When the curtain had been painted blue half- 
way down from the top, Joan and her group 
painted the rest of it green and brown, so that 
the whole looked like the edge of the world, 
with the sky above. When that was dry, they 
painted on some white houses, red barns, green 
trees, and white fences, Then Happy wanted a 
cow, so Joan painted a cow in red and white. 
Then Tibby Ann wanted a pig. She was sure 
she could paint it herself, so Joan let her try. 
When it was done it “looked more like a mud 
pie,” she said. And it did until Joan put legs and 


let gilter because Joan was careful. 
ing Up + 
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happygthe yard. He filled it half | Then Tibby Ann wanted a pig. She was sure she could paint it herself. 
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a tail on it, Then it looked like a mud pie with 


legs and a tail! 


They cut a slim crescent moon out of silver 
paper. They made lots and lots of stars out of 
the same paper, big ones and little ones. Then 
they pasted the moon and stars in the sky. It 


began to look nice; in fact, 
it looked better than it had 
done before it got wet! 

The costumes were funny 
too, Joan cut donkeys, 
giraffes, elephants, and tigers 
out of paper for some of 
them. Instead of putting the 
cutouts on the costumes, she 
used the holes they were cut 
out of for her stencils, as she 
called them. She laid these 
on the cloth and painted 
through them, so the giraffes 
and tigers and things were 
left in paint on the cloth. 

“You're good!” Lee told 
her again. 

“You're pretty good your- 
self,” she said, and smiled at 
him. 

The children were so busy 
and happy that sometimes 
they hardly made any noise at 
all. Once or twice Moms 
came out, wondering if they 
were there at all. When Joan 
and Lee stood beside her, 
showing her what it was all 
about, she put an arm around 
each of them and hugged 
them. Tibby Ann ran up and 
said, “Oh, hug me! I made 
the li'l pig!” And Jewel An- 
derson squealed and ran up 
too and said, “Pleathe, me 
too—I thirred the white- 
wath!” 

Fun? No show was ever 
such fun before! They got 
scenery and props ready. But 
they didn’t even know what 


they were going to do in their show, so they 


began to make a plan. 


The curtain of course was to go up on the 
front of the barn, and the show was to be given 
in front of the curtain. They would hang up 
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Surprise 
By Charlotte Cobbey 


Schooltime came back again 
today. 
I find that I am glad! 


I thought to stop vacation | 


play 
Would make me very sad. 


Last spring when I threw 
down my books 
- And ran outside to play, 
I wished that all my life could 
Just like that happy day. 


But now that summertime is 
gone, 
I find—which seems quite 
queer— 
Instead of feeling so forlorn 
I’m glad schooltime is 
here! 


blankets at each side of their stage, so that thg 
could have dressingrooms behind them. Thefi/ 
could make entrances and exits and be out of 
sight when they were not acting. The audieng 
was to sit on the lawn, or maybe up in th 
big back porches if enough people came, 


= sold tickets was to explai 


nucopias—like tin horns, little end up. The 
Happy Buret was to come out as a clown, i 
blue with orange spots, an old geography globffioveg 
on his head, and a tail that stuck out and bobbed ‘ 
up and down. He would (Please turn to page 120 4 1. 


Sam Sartor had a printinp 
press, and volunteered tj 
print the tickets. They d 
cided to have each ticket say 


THIS IS IT 
Your Youngsters’ Show 
Come all—the fun’s fine! 
Admit One 
10 Cents 


It seemed to have the righ 
sort of invitation in it fy 
the parents and friends o 
the youngsters. Everyone wh 


that the money was all tp 
be used to pay Eph back fog 
the props. It began to look t 
Lee as if the props were go 
ing to be restored by th 
children’s work. But of cours 
they were not like they ha 
been before—not like wha 
a professional would use of 
a real stage. They were s 
good however that it was un 
necessary for Lee to go te 
Eph’s house to get more, 
They began to plan thet 
program. There was to be iq Ys 
costume parade first. TibbghS 


Ann was to lead in the coMfiche sa 
tume of a little queen, alMhes; 
white with gold stars on ttcouldn 


She would wear a gold papethad 
crown on her cute little heading } 
and carry a scepter made 0 

of an old chair 
painted white and gold. hy 
the Harrison twins, in thei] op 
little red bathing-suits, 
tall pointed hats like com, 


agains 


0 
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Edinger 


BY BERRY DEAN COX 
Pictures by 
Marjorie Edinger 


¢ Hq USIE was on the way home 

) from Sunday School when 
she saw the panda lying right 
Mppeside the sidewalk where she 
ouldn’t help noticing it. Susie 
“had always wanted a panda! 

d before she even thought 
what she was doing, 
Wooped this one up in her arms 
“Bend hugged it tight! 

Oh, my, it was the biggest, 
softest, fattest panda Susie had 
_fecver seen! She hugged it and 
“Ixissed it and pressed her cheek 
against its soft fuzzy one, and 
Moved it. 

Then suddenly she stood still 
and looked all around. No one 


one would be there to see it. 

Susie sat in her little red 
rocking chair and rocked the 
panda and sang to it. Oh, it 
was fun! and the panda looked 
as if he was enjoying it as much 
as Susie was. 

It seemed no time at all be- 
fore Susie heard her mother 
coming across the porch. In a 


: sudden flurry, she stuffed the 


panda away back under the 
davenport. Then she went to 


= the door and kissed her mother, 


feeling ashamed deep down in- 
side. She hardly knew why. 


. After all, the panda was lost, 


. wasn’t he? And she did not 


All Pandas 


was in sight. But the panda had 
to belong to someone. Maybe 
to that little girl in the big 
white house who had so many 
toys. Susie knew she had a 
panda. But she wasn’t a friendly 
little girl. If she saw Susie hug- 
ging the panda, she might— 
well, she might just walk up 
and say: “That’s my panda. 
Give it to me!” 

Susie couldn’t bear that! 
Now that she had held the 
panda in her arms, she couldn’t 
bear to give it to someone else, 
even the owner! So, Susie 
clasped the panda tighter in her 
fat little arms, and hurried right 
home! 

Susie knew her mother was 
on the way to church with Mrs. 
Simms. No one was at home. 
No one would ask her anything 
about the panda, because no 


Have Owners 


really know who the owner was, 
did she? Maybe the panda did 
not even have an owner! 

But of course, all pandas 
have owners, and their owners 
love them and want thern back 
when they are lost. 


It was a cloudy, dull day. 
And it was a long, long after- 
noon for Susie, cutting out pa- 
per dolls in the living room, 
while her mother and father sat 
and talked and read by turns. 
Susie kept thinking of the pan- 
da in the dark place under the 
davenport. It must be lonesome. 
She was lonesome herself. She 
wished she had someone to play 
with. If the panda were really 
hers, she could rock it and sing 
to it right in front of her moth- 
er and father. But if she got it 
out now, they would be sur- 
prised. It wasn’t so much fun 
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really your own, so you could 
not play with it when you 
wanted to. 

After a long time Susie’s 
father laid down his paper. “An 


Susie was happy. So many nice, things were 
happening. 


unusual thing happened yester- 
day,” he said. “I lost my wallet 
with quite a lot of money in 
it. I didn’t even have any papers 
in it, so I knew whoever found 
it couldn’t tell whose it was. I 
was certainly worried. But the 
janitor of the building picked 
it up, and he just kept asking 
everybody in the building if it 
was his, until he came to me. 
I tell you, Alice, things like that 
give you faith in your fellow 
man, don’t they?” 

“They certainly do!” Susie’s 
mother said. “It would have 
been so easy for him to keep it. 
I’m glad he was honest, and of 
course he is too.” 

Susie’s cheeks burned and 
burned. Two big tears slipped 
down. She was looking at a 
very pretty paper doll with blue 
eyes and yellow hair, but she 
couldn’t see it. 

Then suddenly she got up 
and went to the davenport and 
reached under it for the panda. 
She hugged him against her 
chest, and the tears didn’t come 
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having a panda if it wasn’t. 


so fast now. She could see he 
was so glad to be out of that 
dark hole! 

“Why, where did that lovely 
panda come from?” her mother 
asked. | 

“I found him be- 
side the sidewalk. I 
think he belongs to 
that little girl in the 
white house. I—I hid 
him under the daven- 
port because I want- 
ed to keep him; but 
I'm going to take 
him home now!” Su- 
sie said. 

As she saw her 
mother’s smile the 
last one of Susie’s 
tears dried up as if 
the sunshine had 
come out! She 
skipped all the way across the 
street and up the path to the big 
white house, carrying the pre- 
cious panda! 

The little girl was very ex- 
cited when she saw the panda. 
“Oh, Mother, this nice little 
girl has brought my panda 
back!” she called to her mother. 
“Oh, thank you, thank you!” 
she said to Susie. “Peter Panda 
is my favorite toy. He sleeps 
with me every night. I was 
afraid I couldn’t sleep at all to- 
night if I didn’t find him!” 

“Let me thank you too,” the 
little girl’s mother smiled. “And 
we're so glad you came! Betty 
was just wishing some little 
girl would come to have a tea 
party with her. Do you like tea 
parties?” 

“Oh, yes!” Susie said quickly. 

“With ginger cookies, and 
ice cream with chocolate syrup 
on it?” Betty laughed, jumping 
up and down. “Peter Panda will 
sit beside you, because you are 
such good friends; and my big- 
gest dolly will sit beside me. 


And then you can dress Pete, 
for bed!” 

“Oh, my! Oh, my! was all 
Susie could say. But then she 
remembered and added politely, 
“I'd love to come, but I mug 
ask my mother first.” 

Of course her mother said 
she could go to the tea party, 

“Daddy and I were just plan. 
ning a picnic for you,” she said 
“Will you ask Betty’s mother j 
Betty can go to the mountains 
with us next Saturday?” 

Susie was happy. So many 
nice things were happening all 
at once. 

“And all because of Peter 
Panda!” she told-herself, hurry. 
ing back to Betty’s house. 


Lighted Signs 


(Continued from page 10) 
pull the biggest rope they could 
find, pulling and pulling, until 
at last out would 


count on him to bark. And then 
—but there were such a lot of 


and put him in a little expres 
wagon and let him carry th 
flag, and—— 

Well, there were to be tricks 
Lee could make a little dol 
disappear off his trick table by 
putting a box over her and 
waving his wand and saying 
“Hocus, poke us, tickle us, soai 
us!”—nonsense like that. Then 
he would take up the box and 


| 
she’d be gone! He could bum 


a handkerchief and make # 
(Please turn-to page 16) 


WA, 
: 
Woe 
| BY 
“Thathy,” the little dog tied to ( 
the end of the rope. Maybe he'l 
be funny and bark—you could 
NG 
things like that. Lee thought) \\) 
perhaps he'd go and borrow / 
Eph’s little stuffed elephant on Ine 
wheels, and let Jewel ride 
like an African princess, and al 
maybe get the wooden Indian 2/1) 


Grand-ma took a _ jar of ap-ple but - ter; 


Grand-pa took a 


I took Jock, our fun - ny spec-kled roost - er— 


Ev -’ry one got priz-es at the coun- ty fair! 
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HEN LUKE began 
writing the book we 
call Luke’s Gospel, the book 
that appears third in the 
New Testament, he said, 
“Many men have put down 
in order the things that they 
believed about Jesus. Many 
of those men were eyewit- 
nesses, while others were 
preachers of the word and 
doctrine that Jesus taught. It 
seemed good to me also, hav- 
ing had perfect understand- 
ing from the very first, to 
write of the things that I 
know for a certainty.” 
We should be glad that 
Luke made that statement at 
the beginning of his gospel. 


From it we know Luke wrote 


only of things that he knew Without the sun and stars the ship’s mariner had no guide 


to be true. Many people 

think Luke is the most im- 

portant historian who has written about the early 
Christian movement. He was one of the best 
educated of the authors of the New Testament, a 
cultured and talented man. 


From early times people have liked to write 
about the things they feel and see. Anything re- 
corded in this manner can be referred to long 
afterward. The men who write of the things 
they see and know bear witness to the events 
of their time. That is how we know as much as 
we do about the people and customs of the past. 
We have our histories because certain people 
took the trouble to write about the happenings 
of their time. They recorded the deeds of great 
men, the mistakes of others, and how both af- 
fected the world and the people. 


We have our New Testament because a few 
people wrote and recorded the things they saw 
and knew about Jesus of Nazareth. That is the 
way the birth and death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ is known to us today. Men wrote 
about their experiences in Jesus’ company; they 
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to follow. 


By Bula Hahn Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


told of the things He did, the things He taught, 
and the things He wished men to do so the 
might have a better life. Luke was one of those 
men. 


Luke was not a Jew either by birth or religion, 
as were Matthew, Mark, and John, the authors 
of the other three gospels. Luke was a Greek. He 
was a physician, and his home was in Antioch. 
His father was a wealthy man, and Luke enjoyed 
the advantages of the best training and educe- 
tion to be had. Antioch was one of the great 
cities of that time. Wealthy Romans came there 
for pleasure and play. Caravans crossed the des 
ert from the east and came to Antioch to trade. 


“Antioch the Beautiful.” It was Luke’s home, 
and he was well known and well respected in his 
profession. 


Antioch was one of the first places where the 
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early Christians established a church. It was there 
that the apostle Paul came when he first began 
to preach. Paul was not a strong man, and it is 
thought that the close friendship between Paul 
and Luke began when the apostle went to the 
physician for professional advice. But it was their 
similar admiration of Jesus and belief in Him 
and His teaching that bound them together in 
later years. 

Luke knew Jesus personally although he was 
not one of the Twelve. But he had a close, inti- 
mate understanding of our Saviour’s teaching. 
In his writings Luke lets us see Jesus as He 
walked the dusty roads, sometimes with few, 
sometimes with many followers, always eager 
to give His wonderful message. He shared with 
them the hardships of travel by foot, long hours 
without food, and of many times sleeping in the 
open. Luke tells us that Jesus was a loved com- 
panion, a helpful neighbor, a devoted friend 
and brother, who explained His great truths by 
parables or simple stories so that the humblest 
person could understand. 

Luke also wrote the Book of Acts. This book 
comes after the Gospels. Acts is the story of the 
actions of Jesus’ disciples and friends, the apos- 


followed Jesus’ resurrection and ascension into 
heaven. Luke was there, helping the early preach- 
ers with encouragement, love, and faith in their 
cause, but he did not stay long in one place. He 
was ever ready to help the poor and needy with 
his medical knowledge. But he always thought 
of and wrote about our Saviour as the Great 
Physician and Healer. 

Paul was the greatest preacher of that early 
day. More and more Luke gave his time to trav- 
eling with this great Christian organizer. Some- 
times Paul would be put into prison by wicked 
unbelievers of the new faith. Luke would stay 
neat the prison to comfort and cheer the loved 
leader. He always used his profession to help the 
sick and suffering wherever he found them. 

In the Book of Acts Luke tells of a voyage 
that Paul made on a ship as a prisoner in the 
company of many other prisoners. Luke was on 
the same ship; for in writing about it he says, 
“We did this” or “We had to do that.” Ships at 
that time were much different from the ships of 
today. They had great sails and depended on 
the wind to carry them along. A wind that would 
fill the sails and blow the ship in the desired 
direction was a “friendly wind.” The wind that 


tles and other early Christians in the years that - 


sent the ship in an unwanted direction was an 
“unfriendly wind.” The ship on which Paul and 
Luke sailed was supposed to go to Italy. But the 
wind was unfriendly and sent them far off their 
course. 

Many days passed, and they still traveled 
slowly and with great difficulty. Day after day 
the men saw neither sun nor stars because the 
clouds were so thick. Without the sun and stars 
the ship’s mariner had no guide to follow. Fear 
gripped the crew, the prisoners, and the passen- 
gers. All hope that they would escape death was 
gone. 

Paul had been fasting and praying for several 
days. He now stood before the soldiers that 
guarded him and the other prisoners. ‘‘Sirs, I beg 
you to be of good cheer. No man among you 
shall lose his life, only the ship will be lost. One 
of God’s angels told me it would be so.” 

The men listened and were comforted. But a 


e e e God Cares 
By Berry Dean Cox 


I fold my hands and close my eyes 
And drift away to slumber deep, 

Serene and safe because I know 
God’s caring for me while I sleep. 


few days later when there was danger of the 
ship’s crashing against rocks hidden beneath 
the water, the men wanted to lower the smaller 
boats and leave the ship. Again Paul told them, 
“Except you stay with the ship, you cannot be 
saved.” 

When the ship did finally run aground and 
break in two, they were near enough to land so 
that all the men aboard, two hundred and 
seventy-six in all, could get ashore, some on 
boards, some on broken parts of the ship; but 
not one life was lost. 

They. landed on a strange island, but soon 
Paul, though a prisoner, was doing his Master’s 
work, healing the sick and preaching God's 
word. Luke knew of these things because he 
was there and saw them, and he thought Paul’s 
deeds important enough to record so that others 
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Over in the meadow 


Lived little 
Mouse. 


She hadn’t any castle, 

She hadn’t any house. 
She hadn’t any hammer 

And she hadn’t any tools. 
She hadn’t any teacher, 
rules. 


Nor any set of 


Meadow 


eee 
- 
of 


She hadn’t any money 
To buy a little house. 
She hadn’t any anything! 
Poor little mouse! 
Poor little mouse indeed; 
She did her very best; 
She scurried here and scur- 
ried there 
And made herself a nest! 


Gad 


might know of them. 

Luke was the only author 
who put down in writing that 
memorable prayer that Jesus 
prayed while on the cross. Even 
as He suffered Jesus’ thoughts 
were for the wicked men who 
had crucified Him, and He 
prayed, “Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they 
do.” 

_ Jesus taught by His example, 
and Luke recorded it in his gos- 
pel, that we should pray for our 
enemies. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
come back out of the can all 
whole again. He could run his 
fingers along his perfectly 
smooth wand, and then let go 
of it, and it would stick to his 
fingers because he said, “Abra- 
ca-dab-ra-ca-boose!”’ just as if it 
were magnetized, Of course the 
box under which the doll 
vanished had springs inside of 
it, shaped like tongs, that took 
hold of the doll and carried her 


away when he lifted the box. 


And of course he really burned 
an old white rag instead of the 
handkerchief, exchanging the 
handkerchief for the rag behind 
his table, while he drew the 
audience’s attention to the 
“empty” can he was going to 
burn it in. His wand, which he 
showed the audience was pet- 
fectly smooth, he exchanged in 
the same way for one that had 


- two little, almost invisible wire 


prongs that he could catch be 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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T IS interesting to learn 
I about things that are the 
largest of their kind, and also 
about those which are the smallest of their 
kind, Did you know that it is possible for some- 


thing to be the largest and the smallest at the ¥& 


same time? 


To our neighbor Australia falls the honor of * 


being at the same time the smallest continent 
and the largest island in the world. It is slightly 
smaller in area than the United States, having 
almost three million square miles; and is almost 


three fourths as large as all of Europe. Australia yy 


has a population of a little over seven million 


as compared with the hundred and thirty million > 


persons in the United States, and 
it has six states as compared with 
our forty-eight. 

Since Australia is on the other 
side of the equator from us the 
seasons are just the opposite from 
what they are’here. In the United 
States we are looking forward to 
the approach of fall and winter; 
our Australian cousins are looking 
forward to spring and summer. 

No one knows today who was 
the first European to reach the 
coast of Australia, but there seems 
to be some evidence that a Portu- 
guese explorer landed on the 
northern coast before the year 
1540. A hundred years later, in the 
year 1642, Abel Tasman, for whom 
Tasmania is named, sailed entirely 
around the island, which was then 
called the “Great Southland.” 

For more than two hundred 
years very little effort was made 
to explore or colonize the conti- 
nent. However after the American 


By Roland Rexroth 
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Revolution in which our coun- 
try gained its freedom, the 
British government found it 


ye necessary to find another place to send the con- 


victs from the British prisons that had formerly 
been transported to the American colonies. They 
decided to send convicts to Australia, and the 
first expedition landed near what is now the 
town of Sydney on January 26, 1788. This date 
is still celebrated in Australia as “Anniversary 
Day.” We do not have space here to trace the 
development of Australia from its beginning 
as a penal colony to its present status as one 
of the most modern and progressive nations in 
the world, but if you will take time to read a 
good history of Australia, you will 
find it most interesting and fasci- 
nating. 

On the continent are found some 
of the world’s most unusual ani- 
mals and birds, and many of them 
are pictured on Australian stamps. 
Probably the best known of them 
all is the kangaroo, whose extra- 
ordinarily long hind legs make 
him the best jumper in the world. 
The kangaroo has been pictured 
on every regular issue of Austral- 
ian stamps since 1913. 

The stamps that we illustrate 
this month show the koala, the 
kookaburra, the lyrebird, the emu, 
and the duck-billed platypus. The 
koala is the original “Teddy bear.” 
It is about two feet long and eight- 
een inches tall, and has short 
gray fur. The baby koala is car- 
ried on its mother’s back. 

The kookaburra or “laughing 
jackass” is a little larger than a 

(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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The Magic Laugh 
By Lorene D. Heineman \ 
When I got out of bed today ° 
I felt so cross I cried; fo 
My clothes just wouldn’t go on straight | ¢ 
No matter how I tried. f 
Outdoors I glowered at the sun 1 
While he glared back at me; : 
Then he hid himself behind a cloud N 
And stayed there gloomily. % 
No one liked me, nor did I them. ( 
My puppy wouldn’t play; : 
The blue jays screamed: “She’s cross! She’s 
cross!” 
And the squirrels ran away. N 
Then all at once my kitten played F 
The funniest little trick, 
Which I laughed right out loud to see. - 
The day changed just that quick! 
The sun came out and broadly smiled, a 
And puppy chased his ball; 


The blue jays shouted: “Fine! Fine!” 
And I wasn’t cross at all! 


\ 
/ 
/ 
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| 
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Dear Boosters: 


Boys and girls join a club for two reasons. The first reason is that they 
enjoy being members, and the second is that there is something in the 
club that helps them. I know from your letters that you enjoy belonging 
to the Good Words Booster Club, and now I am wondering if you find 
it helpful. Let’s pretend that we are in school and that I am your teacher 
and am giving you a quiz! 

Why do you like being a Booster? 

Does the club help you with your lessons ? 

Does it help you to be patient when you have to wait for something? 

Does it help you to be thoughtful and considerate of others? 

Does it help you hold your temper and keep still when things go 
wrong? 

Does it help you make friends ? 

When you write your letters this month, will you write me the an- 
swers to those questions? 

The Good Words Booster Club has many ways of helping you with 
your school work, with your playground problems, with your lessons. The 
first thing it does for you is to help you know that “God is your help in 
every need.” Your need may be for better health, for a new dress, you 
may need to learn how to make friends, how to spell—oh, you may need 


any number of things. 


If you want to get the most help and enjoyment out of being a Booster, 
write and tell us in what way we can help you. If you are not a member 
and would like to be, just write and tell us that. Address your letters to 
Barbara Benson, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Secretary. 


Gail is a new member of our 
club, and she is starting out to 
be a good Booster for good 
words. We hope her classmates 
will enjoy speaking the good 
words of The Prayer of Faith. 
Here is Gail’s letter, which we 
received before school was out 
last June. 

Dear Secretary: 1 haven't been a 
member very long, but I am pleased 
to be a member. I have known The 


Prayer of Faith for a long time 
now. The other day I asked the 
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teacher to have our English class 
learn The Prayer of Faith. The 
teacher put it on the board, and 
we learned it. I am glad that they 
know it too.—Gail Ailee Oswald. 


Here is another new Booster. 
Norma has learned that it is 
more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. When Norma prayed for 
her classmates we are sure she 
was blessed with a good clear 
mind for the test. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am so glad | 
can be called a Booster. I say The 
Prayer of Faith almost every day. | 
learned the rules of the Booster Club 
and The Prayer of Faith by heart 
in a very short time. I seem to have 
more friends now since I am a 
Booster. I said The Prayer of Faith 
one day in school so that everyone 
would make good grades, and no 
one made less than a G. I have 
also told the children about the 
club.—Norma Douglas. 


Se 


Do you know why Ann’s 
prayer helped her with her 
piano lesson and also helped 
her when she went to the den- 
tist? When she prayed she te- 
minded herself that .she was 
God’s child and that He was 
right there with her at the 
studio or the dentist's office, 
giving her assurance that all 
was well, You will enjoy read- 
ing Ann’s letter. 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of 
Faith has helped me in many ways. 
I take piano lessons. I got to my 
teacher’s studio early one day, and 
there was a girl there taking her 
lesson. While she was practicing | 
said The Prayer of Faith, because 
I thought my lesson was going to 
be hard. I went over and played my 
piece very well. 

When I go to the dentist I always 
say The Prayer of Faith; then it 
doesn’t hurt so much. I say The 
Prayer of Faith at least once a day. 
—Ann Irene Peters. 
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When Boosters come to the 
ripe age of fifteen, they grad- 
uate from the Club to make 
room for younger boys and girls. 
We miss their happy, chatty let- 
ters, but we do not wish to hold 
them back, for we know they 
are stepping into an ever-widen- 
ing circle of activity and taking 
with them all that they have 
learned as Boosters, 

We have been happy to have 
you as a member of our 
club, Marjorie, and we give you 
a blessing that has been given 
to thousands: ““The Spirit of the 
Lord goes before you and makes 
happy and successful your 


Dear Secretary: In a few more 
days I'll be fifteen years old, too 


club as I had. Also they will know 
that my prayers are with them and 
that I, Pith them, am trying to 
make this world a better place to 
live in. Thanks for everything. 
—Marjorie Rae Buttrey. 


Se 


Donna is another new Boost- 
er, who is having trouble with 
Temper, but she too will learn 
to keep a tight rein on him. We 
sent her The Prayer of Faith for 
her schoolmate. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am just a new 
Booster, but I want to tell you how 
much’ The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me. I usually get angry in 
school because of the noise when 
our teacher is out of the room, 
but I’ve learned to control my 
temper. Also at home I sometimes 
get angry and pout, but now I 
always try to smile instead. I en- 


BE A BOOSTER 


Boys and girls in many lands 
Are Booster members true; 

So if you’re not, won’t you join us 
And be a Booster too? 


old to be in the Booster Club, But 
before I’m too old I want to write 
a letter thanking you for the help 
and fun I have had in this club. 
I will be too old to be in the club 
but not too old to be a booster of 
good. 

The Prayer of Faith will still be 
in my Bible, and it will be read 
every night as before. Also the 
pledge will be said, and I will try 
to live up to it. For they will guide 
me in my way of life. 

I hope that I was a credit to the 
club. I hope that more people were 
helped because I was a Booster. And 
I know it has helped me to be a 
Booster. So as I leave the club of 
helpful boys and girls I want to say 
Thope they have as much fun in this 


joy Wee Wispom very much and 
am always waiting for it to come. 
Will you please send me another 
copy of The Prayer of Faith? I 
would like to give it to one of my 
schoolmates——Donna Truscott. 


Many of us are learning to 
share with others these days. 
Marilyn feels that she has a way 
to help. 


Dear Secretary: My good deed 
for this month is carrying packages 
home from town in my bicycle 
basket for my neighbors and friends. 

My father pools his car, and I 
think I can pool my bicycle basket 
also.— Marilyn Dolores Reno. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Runetta Ann Adank (13), 508 
E. Main St., Arcadia, Wis.; Joseph 
Henquinet (12), Rte. 1, Box 41, 
Baileys Harbor, Wis. ; Helen Honald 
(13), Rte. 1, Box 43, Baileys Har- 
bor, Wis.; Jo Ann Pearcy (8), Rte. 
5, Clinton, Mo.; Dora Belle Mose- 
ley (13), Halfway, Oreg.; Ruth 
Randall (13), Halfway, Oreg. ; Lois 
Jean Kirkham (10), Rte. 2, Box 
294, Muncie, Ind.; Betty Ann 
Moore (13), Box 65, Waubun, 
Minn. ; Barbara Severine (13), Box 
26, Waubun, Minn.; Lois Durfee 
(11), Grantsville, Utah; Loretta 
Lewis (13), Box 47, Ilwaco, Wash. ; 
Donna Wiederrich (10), Merri- 
court, N. Dak.; Laura Mae Theisen 
(12), Rte. 3, Campbellsport, Wis. ; 
Beverly Kleinhans (12) , Campbells- 
port, Wis.; Patricia Shaughness 
(13), 941 82d St. Brooklyn 28, 
N. Y.; Marlene Ruegnitz (11) Elk- 

rt, Iowa; Lenore Mattes (11), 
419 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. 
Y.; Carole Joy Olson (12), Three 
Lakes, Wis.; William Eberl (13), 
120 South 8th St., Olean, N. Y.; 
Joan Louise Byer (11), Reserve, 
Kansas; Mary Hubka (13), 514 
North 12th St., Beatrice, Nebr.; 
Charlene Wilke (13), Rte. 2, Ply- 
mouth, Wis.; Ethel Bruegger (12), 
Rte. 3, Plymouth, Wis.; Jean 
Schwartz (13), Rte. 3, Plymouth, 
Wis.; Nancy Hundley (11), Rte. 
1, Box 203, Huntsville, Ala. ; Louise 
Leeds (9), 1302 Boilvin Ave., 
Rockford, Ill.; Carlene Helton 
(12), 721 Cherry St., Rockford, 
Ili.; Betty Sue Crawford (12), 
Downsville, La.; Rebekah Cullneth 
(10), 708 Hill Crest, Moultrie, 
Ga.; Leslie Ruth Marley (7), 140 
W. Tripoli Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Jennie Johnston (10), 349A Gates. 
Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y.; Emma 
Johnston (12), 349A Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y.; Pauline Stefnay 
(11), 1908 Cloverly, Rosemead, 
Calif.; Sandra Sharp (11), Warren 
Ave., Malvern, Pa. 
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HE SPARTANS 

stood the 
bridge over Indian 
Creek. The sky was 
still dark with 
clouds, and the wind 
that lashed through 
the trees was chill. 
Below them the flood 
water churned and 
swirled and sucked 
between the banks. 
The fall rains had 
filled the creek so 
full that the water 
was no more than 
four feet below the 


floor of the bridge. trough’d be torn off. 
Red, snug in a red reefer, The whole thing would be gone 
nudged Andy. downstream, and Spot with it. 


“Your grandfather was right. 
I never saw Indian Creek so 
high!” 

“Looky!” cried Chink, point- 
ing an eager finger upstream. 
“Someone’s lost a good saw- 
horse!” 

The sawhorse was riding to- 
ward them like a charger, rearing up out of the 
water and plunging down into it. Behind it came 
a chicken feeder, bobbing awkwardly. 

“If I had my lariat,” said Red, “I'd try to 
drag those things out.” 

“You couldn’t get them,” said Kegs. “They 
move around too fast and unexpected.” 

The sawhorse shot out of sight, under the 
floor of the bridge. The feeder collided with an 
iron pier and slid on after the sawhorse. 

“Look!” shrilled Coralee. “See what's coming 
now! It’s just a baby! And I know it can’t swim!” 

Red was speechless. In a big hog trough, 
crouched on the bottom, wet and shivering, was 
a small black and white puppy! 

Coralee’s cry had attracted its attention, and 
it looked up at them with frightened eyes. 

“We've got to save the poor little thing!” 
_Coralee said desperately. 

“I like the idea,” Bob agreed. “But I don’t see 
how we can.” 

“Use your imagination!” Coralee urged. “Fig- 
ure out some way!” 
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SPARTANS. 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


The trough hit the pier broadside and raked 


against it. The exten- 
sion at one end 
caught against the 
edge of the pier. The 
current held it there, 
rocking and rasping. 

The little dog 
whined and whipped 
the trough with a 
draggled tail. 

The Spartans 
looked at one an. 
other helplessly. 

“By the time I'd 
get back here with 
y lariat,” said Red, 
“the end of the 


“Sure,” said Andy. “If we 
can’t do something quick, no 
one’ll ever see that dog again.” 

The other Spartans discussed 
one plan and then another, cast 
ing them all aside as impossi- 
ble. 

" Red stared down at the pup 
py- It must have come from far up Indian Creek. 
No one near by had a bird dog, and Spot had 
the long, soft ears, the deep chest, and the in- 
telligent eyes of the breed. 

“We could slide down the pier,” said Chink. 
“But there’s no way to get back up.” 

The puppy kept on whining, and its short tail 
beat louder against the sloping sides of the 
trough. It was shivering so that it could not 
stand many more hours of the water splashing 
over it, and the raw fall wind blowing on it. 

Red scowled as he threw a leg over the bridge 
railing. Something had to be done right away. 
And he was going to do it! 

“What are you up to?” his cousin Coralee 
cried. 

“Be careful!” warned David. “If you fall in, 
you won't get out. The current’s strong.” 

“And if some of that debris knocks you on 
the head, it’ll knock you out,” said Andy. 

Coralee’s hand slipped out and caught Red's 
coat. 

He shrugged. “I’ve done this dozens of times 
Let go, Coralee.” 
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“I can’t bear for you to take the risk, Red,” 
she pleaded. “If you should fall——” 

“I never have fallen,” he said calmly. “And 
I won't fall now! See the span down there? It’s 
only a foot below this floor and three feet above 
the water. I’m going hand over hand along it, 
after little old Spot!” 

“What good will that do?” asked Kegs. 
“You've got to keep your hands on the span. So 


you can’t even touch him, much less carry him’ 


out.” 

“Wait and see,” said Red. “When I wrap my 
legs around him, he'll come with me, wherever 
I take him!” 

Andy shook his head. “You’ve got a good 
scissors hold, Red, and he’s not very heavy, but 
eight pounds or so will make a lot of difference 
when you're dragging it all that way, hand over 
hand.” 

“You're going to hit the water too,” said 
Chink. “The current will pull at you.” 

Red climbed on, 
over the railing, and 
held to it with his 
elbows. 

“Please!” begged 
Coralee. “I want 
Spot saved. But I 
keep imagining how 
itll be if you fall. 

“Too much imag- 
ining is a bad thing,” 
said Red practically. 
“Now we have a 
plan, it’s time to use 
reason and work it 
out. I’ve done this 
stunt lots of times. 
And I could go a lot 
farther if the bridge 
were longer. Just give 
me a little help, and 
everything will be all 
right.” 

“What can we > 
do?” David asked 
eagerly. “We all 
want to save Spot. 
It's just that—tell us 
what to do, Red!” 

Red grinned. He 
knew what David 


“We've got to save the poor little thing!” Coralee 
said desperately. 


meant. The Spartans cared so much about one 
another that, Spot or no Spot, David did not 
want to see Red in danger. But all of them 
should know that it was no harder to go hand 
over hand along the bridge when the flood 
roared below him than when Indian Creek was 
a shallow, little stream. Everything depended on 
keeping calm and being practical. 

“Just in case I need you,” he said, “get down 
on the bank at the end of the bridge so you can 
take Spot when I bring him over.” 

Red began lowering himself, keeping his 
eyes on the span and trying not to see the angry 
water below it. He could hear the Spartans run 
toward the bank. He could hear the rush of the 
water and the whining of the puppy. 

At last he lay prone on the span. Cautiously, 
he let down his right leg, then his left. He felt 
them strike water and felt the tug of the current 
against them. Water came almost to his knees. 
He reached out his right hand and brought his 

i left up to it. He 
looked down. The 
puppy was so close 
that the little fellow 
began.scrambling, 
making the trough 
tip and sway danger- 
ously as he tried to 
reach Red. 

“Take it easy, 
boy!” Red soothed 
him. 

The pull on his 
arm was so strong 
that it made talking 
difficult, but the pup- 
py seemed to under- 
stand. 

Red drew up his 
legs and swung over 
the trough. He low- 
ered himself, far 
enough to get a knee 
on either side of 
Spot. The puppy 
crowded against him, 
and Red’s legs closed 
around him, like a 
pair of giant pincers. 
He drew himself up 
with his arms and 
cleared the trough. 
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Spot, in sudden panic, began to 
wriggle and yap distressingly, 
but Red kept him locked be- 
tween his legs and went on 
his way slowly, hand over hand. 

The current and the wrig- 
gling dog did make the going 
harder. He did not have the 
free use of his legs either, to 
help balance himself. Halfway 
to the bank, a_ two-by-four 
struck his ankle, sending a shaft 
of pain through it. A young 
fruit tree, which was hardly 
more than a sapling with three 
small branches, uprooted from 
someone’s orchard, brushed 
Spot, and the little fellow 
yelped as the branches scratched 
him. One hooked itself about 
Red’s foot. 

“Kick it loose, Red!” Kegs 
shouted from the bank. “Don’t 
let it drag you down!” 

Red could not. If he kicked, 
he would lose Spot. The only 
thing he could do was to hang 
onto the span and hope that the 
water would tear the tree loose 
and carry it away. 

His arms began to ache. He 
tried to shift his hold. One 
hand wrenched loose, and he 
hung by the other while his 
heart choked up in fright and 
the Spartans on the bank cried 
out in horror. 

Red did not let go of Spot. 
He squeezed his eyes tight shut 
_ and pulled hard on the span 
with his one arm,. drawing his 
body slowly but surely back to 
it. 

Cheers went up from the 
Spartans on the bank as Red 
got both hands back on the 
span. 

The fruit tree shifted. The 
water pressed against it from a 
new direction. It washed free. 

Red could feel the strain go 
out of his body. The tension 
left his legs. The little dog 
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_ long as a blackboard pointer 


stopped its yapping. 

Again Red began his slow 
progress toward the bank, this ' 
time with a concentration that 
shut out everything else. 

When at last, he felt a touch 
on his ankle, he gasped with 
relief. He was over the bank! 
The Spartans pressed about 
him, eager to help. Andy's 
hands came up for the squirm. 
ing dog, and Red let him take 
Spot. His cramped fingers te. 
laxed, and he dropped. 

His feet hit dirt. He went to 

his knees on the water soaked 
ground, but Bob and David, 
one on each side, lifted him. A 
little dazed, he looked about 
the circle of smiling faces. They 
called for a grin, and he gave 
it to them. When he saw Spot 
cuddled close against Andy’s 
chest, still shivering but trying 
to lick Andy’s face with a grate. 
ful tongue, he held out his 
arms. 
“Take him,” said Andy quick. 
ly. “You earned him! The rest 
of us didn’t have enough im- 
agination to figure out a way to 
save him, and we had too much 
to be of any real help.” 


& 
Lighted Signs 


(Continued from page 16) 


tween his fingers when he lifted 
it. All very simple when you 
knew; but when you didn't 
know it was all very mysterious. 

Joan was to do some light. 
ning painting with a brush as 


and a canvas as big as a window. 
She’d make funny faces—of the 
Three Little Pigs, of the Man 
in the Moon, of Mother Goose 
on a broomstick, and of Tibby 
Ann with her crown over ont 


eye. 
Then after the children had 
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sold a whole lot of tickets and 
the silver dimes had piled up in 
a box and the Saturday after- 
noon for the show came—it 
rained! 

It started on the Friday night 
before the Saturday afternoon 
when the show was to be, and 
it rained and it rained! The 
sky just opened up, it seemed, 
and it rained and rained. The 
whole Stantial back yard was 
flooded worse than the barn 
floor had been that night when 
the hose had been put into the 
knothole! It was impossible to 
have the show, because you 
couldn’t put up the curtain, or 
have the parade and all the 
stunts, and people couldn’t sit 
on the grass when the whole 
world was wet. 

It was as if God had just de- 
cided there wasn’t going to be 
any show, and put a stop to it 
—like that! 

“Of course God made the 
rain,” Moms said. “He didn’t 
do it to spoil the show, but 
only to make the flowers grow.” 
She didn’t mean to make a 
thyme either, but only to make 
the children think. She wanted 
them to understand that it 
wasn’t what happened that mat- 
tered but what you were going 
to do about it. 

Everybody was ready to cry 
about it, and some of the chil- 
dren did, But Lee and Joan 
stood there in the barn, where 
all the children were gathered 
with their raincoats and um- 
brellas and rubbers, and faced 
their disappointment. 

Lee swallowed and swal- 
lowed. But Joan looked at him 
and laughed. He didn’t like that 
very well until he saw there 
were tears in her eyes too, and 
that she was sorry for him but 
was just trying to make him 
laugh. Then he remembered 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WIS- 
DOM readers say when they 
need help for themselves or 
others. The need may be for 
health, a good home, under- 
standing or just someone to 
play with. 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment 
of the day. 

I now am wise, I now 
am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 


too. 

All things I am, can do, 
and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t 
be sick; 

God is my strength, un- 
failing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 


what Daddy did when the 
Benders got so angry and 
threatening. Lee tried very hard 
to get still) but he couldn’t un- 
til at last he remembered to 
“let go.” Then he let go of his 
disappointment and worry and 
struggle, and just waited to see 
what would happen. 

Then he knew what to do 
first. The children must go 
home and tell all the grownups 
that the show had to be post- 
poned, which meant putting it 
off until some day when the sun 
would shine again. “But maybe 
it won't ever thine!” Jewel 
lisped. But Joan said, “It’s shin- 
ing now somewhere, and it will 
shine again here sometime.” 


Of course they couldn’t go 
home until their parents came 
for them—until then they didn’t 
have any homes, you might say. 
But Moms called them all into 
the house and had the loveliest 
little cafeteria lunch for them. 
Everybody took a plate and 
helped himself to what he 
wanted off the big table. The 
delicious things to eat made you 
forget there had been any rain 
for a minute or two. There were 
sandwiches, peaches, little candy 
hearts, cakes, ice cream, and 
snappers with caps inside of 
them. When you pulled the 
snappers they popped and the 
caps came out. There was a cap 
for everybody's head, and they 
made you look like anything 
from a baseball player to a 
chimney sweep, from a Dutch 
girl to a Hottentot! 

_ They all went home, wet and 
disappointed, but knowing that 
God made the sunshine too. 
You could find it if you looked 
for it, or if you waited it would 
find you. As Moms said, ‘Very 
likely God had some idea that 
was better than any they had 
thought of yet, and that if they 
could just ‘take it and like it,’ 
maybe they would get His idea 
too.” 
Lee didn’t see how any idea 
could be better than the ones 
they had for the show. But 
after the children were all gone, 
he sat with Joan on the straw in 
the barn, and they didn’t say 
anything. The barn was still, 
the yard was still, and the whole 
wet world was still. After a 
while Joan and Lee were still. 

Then Lee knew what he 
ought to do next. Daddy had 
bought a piece of glass, and said 
he thought Lee could mend the 
window little Matt Bender had 
broken with a stone. So Lee 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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The editor of the pet page 
is puzzled. She is wondering 
if these interesting letters about 
pets affect you readers as they 
do her. When a letter about 
some unusual pet comes to her 
desk, she immediately starts in 
search of more information 
about that special type of animal 
or bird, or whatever it may be. 
Of course the search leads to 
many interesting facts, and her 
eyes are opened to new and 
more interesting traits of pets in 
general. Our pet letters are 
really a good source of infor- 
mation, so keep them coming. 
We are sure other readers will 
enjoy them. Send your letters to 
WEE WispoM, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have three pets. 
One is a dog, and the other two are 
alligators. The two alligators I call 
Speed and Soaky. Soaky and Speed 
are very lazy, so I haven't taught 
them any tricks as yet, but my dog 
knows a few. 

My dog is a pure-white collie. 


He’s a purebred pedigreed dog. His 
name is Reyho Treve II, after his 
father. Rey, as we call him to 
shorten his long name, will sit up 
for food, s for it, fetch articles, 
and play dead. I taught him to do 
these tricks as well as a circus dog. 
Rey only minds me, but sometimes 
when I am not at home, he will 


obey my mother. He’s a very good 
dog.—Irene Muzzey. 


Se, 


Dear Editor: My pet is a cocker 
spaniel. He is brown, and we call 
him Sandy. He does a lot of cute 
tricks. One of them is to poke his 
nose in my lap when I’m eating. 
He can sit up, shake hands, and 
carry an egg around the house with- 
out breaking it. He likes candy, but 
if we feed him too much candy he 
will not eat his food. Then he 
comes back and wants some more 
candy. I think he is clever.—Nancy 


Socha. 
& 


Dear Editor: I have a dog. She is 
black and white. I call her Rags. 
She is two years and one month old. 
I have taught her four tricks. She 
can sit up, shake hands, roll over, 


WEE WISDOM, 
$17 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Friend's name 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 
my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 
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like very much she shakes and 


and bring in the paper. I like to see 
Rags sit up, because when she 
thinks there is something she would 


shakes her front paws.—Helen 
Lucile Van Amber. 


& 


Dear Editor: My pet is a Boston 
bulldog. Her name is Cindy. She is 
very cute. We have taught her to sit 
up. It is very funny when she sits 
on a chair. She plays hide-and-seek 
very well. When I hide she comes 
and finds me. She shows off in front 
of me. She will chase a dog or cat, 
but when they start to chase her 
she runs for home.—Barbara Davis. 


Se, 


Dear Editor: 1 have a rabbit that 
I call Rupert. We let him run loose 
in the basement. He comes running 
up to us when we bring him his 
food. He climbs up on the wood- 
pile and the wood comes tumbling 
down. I think he is the king of the 
basement. This rabbit is a big gray 
one. He is as tame as a cat. I think 
we have spoiled him, for he will 
not drink water; just milk.—Lorna 


Graham. 
& 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet cocker 
spaniel. He is very clever, and | 
want to tell you about him. His 
name is Rip. He will beg for any- 
thing and can play ball. I throw 
the ball, and he always catches it in 
his mouth. My daddy taught him 
to fetch his gloves when he takes 
him out and when I say “ostrich” 
he stands up and hides his head. 
He also puts out his paw to shake 
hands rt at I say how-do-you-do. 
He never fights, and everyone loves 
him. I love him very much.—Anne 
Struthern (Canada). 


Dear Editor: | have a dog named 
Patsy. She chases a ball when you 
throw it. She takes her ball in het 
mouth when anyone comes to the 
door and trys to bark at them with 
it in her mouth. She also plays hide- 
and-seek. Patsy will untie your 
shoes when they are on the floor. 
We have lots of fun.—Donna 


Leeway. 
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The Quest of the 
White Knights 


(Continued from page 7) 


another sheepishly and then 
grinned. In a moment they 
joined in the laugh at their own 
expense. Even Marian laughed 
heartily. 

“Now that we are all here,” 
said Bonny, “can’t we stay and 
play with you, Marian?” 

“I haven’t time to play,” de- 
murred Marian. “I must do my 
work.” 

“Then we'll work too.” Bon- 
ny pushed upon the gate and 
started up the walk. “Mother al- 
ways says, ‘Many hands make 
light work.’ ” 

Marian led the way into the 
cottage. 

“Just a week after we moved 
here,” she explained, “we re- 
ceived word that Grandmother 
was sick, and Mother had to go 
to take care of her. Father and 
I manage pretty well. But he has 
to go to work at noon, so I take 
the baby next door to Mrs. 
Linton before I go back to 
school. She watches him until I 
get home again. Then I take 
him out into, the garden.” 

Mrs. Linton had already 
brought the baby home. They 
found her bending over the 
play pen in the living room. She 
greeted the boys and girls and 
hurried back to her own duties. 

Hardly awakened from his 
nap, Marian’s baby brother was 


and stretching his chubby legs. 
He and David took to each 
other instantly. 

“That’s your job, Sir Gala- 
had,” said Joyce, taking charge. 
"What else do you have to 
do, Marian?” 

“I have to fill the woodbox, 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


Vacation Desserts 


\ CREAM is generally called a typical American dessert, but 
it was a popular dish in China hundreds of years before 
Columbus landed on our shores. Even before that, Roman Em- 
perors feasted on sherbets and ice creams made from snow and 
ice brought down from the mountains of Italy. However cakes 
and pies baked in our iceboxes and sherbets and ice creams frozen 
in our mechanical refrigerators are American inventions that we 
now share with other countries. ' 

Here are some new recipes for the hot days that sometimes 
come in September. 


ORANGE ICEBOX CAKE 


lb. ladyfingers 
1% lb. margarine 
1 cupful confectioners’ sugar 


4 egg yolks 
juice of 1 large orange 
4 egg whites 


@ Cream margarine and sugar, add egg yolks and orange juice, 
stir well. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Line a glass dish with 
split ladyfingers, pour in half the mixture, another layer of lady- 
fingers, the rest of the mixture, and top with a layer of whipped 
cream. Chill overnight in the icebox and serve with whipped 
cream. 


FROZEN LEMON PIE 


2 egg whites 

14, cupful sugar 1 cupful canned milk 

6 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 24 cupful cooky or graham- 
cracker crumbs 


2 egg yolks 


e Beat egg yolks in top of double boiler. Add sugar and lemon 
juice. Cook over boiling water until thickened, stirring constantly. 
Cool. Beat egg whites until they hold peak. Fold into custard. 
Beat milk as directed above, fold into custard. Butter refrigerator 
tray heavily, crush crumbs and press 14 cupful on bottom and 
sides of tray. Pour in lemon mixture and sprinkle with 14 cupful 
crumbs. Place in refrigerator and freeze about 314 hours. Set 
control back slightly until ready to serve. To serve, cut across 
tray diagonally (like the teeth of a saw) to make pie-shaped 
sections. 


FRUIT WHIP 


1/4 cupful sugar 

1 cupful fruit juice 

1 cupful cream (or substitute as 
above) 

Y, cupful chopped nuts 

6 chopped maraschino cherries 


@ Dissolve sugar in fruit juice. 
Freeze to a mush in refrigerator 
tray. Whip cream. Fold cream, 
nuts, and cherries into mush 
and return to refrigerator. Stir 
once, in about 15 minutes. Serve 
when frozen. 


& 


Lighted Signs 
(Continued from page 25) 


took the old broken glass out 
of the window, and scraped 
away the old hard putty with 
Daddy's putty knife. He fitted 
in the new glass and used the 
new putty to fasten it. Just as 
he had about finished, Joan sud- 
denly said, “Why, what's this?” 
When he turned around, she 
was holding up in her hand the 
little round hat with buttons 
all over it that belonged to Matt 
Bender and that nobody had 
seen him wear lately. It was 
lying right there, waiting for 
Joan to find it! 

“Where'd you find it?” Lee 
exclaimed. 

“In the straw,” Joan said. 

(To be continued) 


Se 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Even before we ask, dear 
God, 

For all our needs Thou dost 
provide. 
We thank Thee for this food 

and pray 
That in Thy love we may 
abide. 
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The Quest of the 
White Knights 
(Continued from page 27) 


do some ironing, and fix the 
vegetables for dinner. Father 
doesn’t get home until eight 
o'clock, but I try to have every- 
thing done and have his dinner 
ready when he gets here. I don’t 
want him to know how hard it 
is. But that’s why I haven’t been 
able to do my homework,” she 
confessed. 

“You two boys fill the wood- 
box,” said Joyce to her brother 
and Melvin. ‘Bonny can fix the 
vegetables and set the table. 
And Marian and I will do the 
ironing.” 

The knights and ladies tack- 
led their jobs with a will, and 
in a very short time the chores 
were finished. They took their 
schoolbooks and joined David 
and the baby out under the 
trees. It turned out that Marian 
was able to help the others with 
their homework. All she had 
needed was the time to do hers. 

They even had a little while 
to play before it was time for 
the knights and ladies to leave. 
Marian taught them several 
new games, and there was a 
grand swing hanging from a 
huge oak tree. 

Later as they said good-by 
at the gate Marian tried to ex- 
press her gratitude. 

“We're going to help you 
every day until your mother 
gets home,” promised David. 
“Then you can join our ‘Round 
Table’ and help us to help 
someone else.” 

“It was necessary to explain 
a little about the White 
Knights and Ladies of Glen 
Ellyn. Marian was enthusiastic. 

The masks of three boys and 
two girls in the fourth grade 


A Shine Box 


By Glenn Morgan 


TART SCHOOL with your shoes shining as brightly as those 

of our soldier boys. 

First make this simple “shine box.” From 34-inch scraps of 
lumber construct this box, 12 inches long by 6 inches high by 
41/, inches wide. Leave one end off. Draw around your own shoe 
on 1-inch soft lumber. Cut out the shoe shape and tack it on 
top. Now cut a brace (to keep your foot from slipping) 3 inches 
long by 14 inch wide by 14 inch deep and tack on the shoe sole. 
See picture. Tack a looped leather strap in the opening for a 
handle. Paint “SHINE” on the side, if you care to. Keep your 


polish, shine cloth, and brush inside the box. 


Now, shine your shoes. 


rose steadily. And Marian once 
more stood at the head of the 
class. 
‘ One day a week later she 
greeted her friends with happy 
news. “Grandmother is better,” 
she said, “and Mother is com- 
ing home tomorrow. We re- 
ceived a letter this morning.” 
“That’s fine,” said Melvin. 
“But now we will have to find 
another lady in distress.” 
“Must it be a lady?” asked 


Marian thoughtfully. 

“Oh, no,” replied David. 
“Just anyone that we can help 
in any way. We succeeded with 
you, although you helped us as 
much as we helped you. There 
was certainly an angel in that 
block of marble—eh, Bruce?” 

Marian looked mystified, but 
they did not explain. Joyce just 
quoted again Sir Balin’s words: 
“ “Worthiness and good quality 
are not only in array.’” 
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RACE these patterns care- 

Paper # OO Des fully onto thin cardboard. 

Make two side pieces. Cut on 

the solid lines and fold as indi- 

cated along the dotted lines. 

By Joanne Dee Fold the front up, the back up, 

and the top down. Fold both 

A’s up. Put paste along B, and 

paste to back. Slip the side 

pieces in place and paste each 

A to the sides. Draw an ink. 
well on top. 

This desk pattern can be used 
to make place cards for a school 
party. Write the names on top 
and lift the lid and fill with 
small candy, toasted soybeans, 
Or nuts. 

Or just make one desk in 
which to keep paper clips, pen 
points, and the like. 

This little desk makes a nice 
gift for a friend. 


& 
Presto Changeo! 


By Flora Dutton Jaquish 


For this game all you need is 
paper and pencil and a nimble 
mind. 

The idea is to change a word 
into another word, a very dif. 
ferent word, by making as few 
moves as possible. For example, 
change the word cat into dog 
by making three moves. Here's 
how: cat, cot, dot, dog. Or pig 
into cow: pig, big, bog, cog, 
cow. You may change only one 
letter at each move. It took 
four moves to’ change pig into 
cow. 

In six moves you can change 
pies into cake. Pies, pins, pans, 
pane, cane, cake. 

You can make a note of this 
game and keep it for occasions 
when you want to have some 
fun testing the ability of your 
friends. 
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A Maze By Eloise Shields 
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77 FIND your way out of this maze, start with your pencil in 
se the opening indicated by the arrow. Wind your way in and 
nto out along the pathways until you reach the opposite corner, — 
where you can come out again. Do not cross any lines; and 
18° HH see how often you can miss those blind alleys. 
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his Biblical Quiz 
ons By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


What grade can you make on this test? Read the questions 
over carefully and answer as many of them as you can. Then turn 
to the back inside cover and check with the answers. Give yourself 


a grade of ten on each question 
answered correctly. 


1. What Bible character lost his 
strength when he had a hair- 
cut ? 

2. What is the first sentence in 
the Bible? 

3. What is the Decalogue? 

4. Why was Moses so named? 

5. What is the name of the 
mountain on which Moses 
received the Ten Command- 
ments ? 

6. From which psalm are the 
following words taken: “I 
will fear no evil; for thou 
art with me.” 

7. Name five books of the Old 
Testament beginning with 
the letter E. 

8. Which of the following ex- 
pressions are taken from the 
Bible: (a) “They shall beat 
their swords into plow- 
shares.” (b) “I am escaped 
with the skin of my teeth.” 
(c) “Of making many books 
there is no end.” 

9. Which of the first four books 
of the New Testament was 
written by a physician? 

10. Who was the father of 

Solomon ? 


Do You Like Them? 
By Mary James White 
I may be red or white, 
And either long or round— 
Just waiting for you to pull 
Me from the soft, rich 
ground. _ 


Can You Guess? 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I start with a P, 
I end with an E, 
And thousands of letters are in 
me. 
Now can you guess what I 
might be? 
(Answers inside back cover) 
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September 


By Florence Milne (12 years) 
Dundee, Angus, Scotland 


There are twelve months through 
the year, 

From January to December ; 

And the best of all the twelve 

Is the merry month of September. 

Then apples so red hang overhead ; 

And nuts ripe-brown come shower. 
ing down 

In the beautiful month of Septem- 
ber. 


ose, 
To My First Scoutmaster 


By David Chandler (13 years) 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


Shenae the land and on the 


A lent is loyal, brave, and free; 

He is kind and trustworthy too! 

He cherishes above all the Red, 
White, and Blue. 


You were there when I hit the trail ; 
I'll never forget how you helped 


revail. 


until we meet again; 
I'll always remember that you were 
my friend. _ 


To My Brother 
By Kathleen Graff (11 years) 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 


Brother dear, wish you were here 
Instead of over there; 

Wherever I am and think of you, 
I stop and say a prayer. 

We miss you very much, dear, 
And we know you miss us too. 

“God bless and keep you” is my 


yer, 
Which follows you the whole day 
through. 


32 September 
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Editor's note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper 
credit must be given in a later issue. 
This humiliates the sender and is 
embarrassing to us. A note from a 
teacher or one of your parents stat- 
ing that the poem or story is original 
with you must accompany your con- 
tribution, otherwise the judges will 
not consider it. Every contribution is 
read carefully, and as many of the 
best ones are selected for publication 
as there is room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. A guild 
membership card is sent to each 
child whose composition is pub- 
lished, as well as a complimentary 
copy of the magazine in which it 
appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 
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The Whippoorwill 


By Jerry Deal Holliday (8 

Down along our timberline, 

In the spring and summertime, 

Every night quite late 

I hear him calling to his mate. 

“Whippoorwill! Whippoorwill! 

Whippoorwill!” 
I've never seen him in the light, 


_ Because he whistles in the night. . 
Are his colors green or blue, . 


Or are they of a reddish hue? 

“Whippoorwill! Whippoorwill! 
Whippoorwill !” 

With the setting of the sun, 

When the evening chores are done, 

I can swing upon the gate 

And hear him calling to his mate, 

“Whippoorwill! Whippoorwill! 

Whippoorwill!” 


The Lost Handkerchief 


By Betty Joan Lawrence (9 years) 
Fort William, Ont., Canada 


I saw her tug at the clothesline 


pole. 

She rose and vanished, but not a 
soul 

Could tell where she there hidden 
lay ; 

And co the sun’s bright, certain 


ray 

In the old roomy apple tree could 
find her. 

For she’d left that clothesline pole 
behind her. 

The birds were shrieking with gay 
delight ; 

The titmouse squeaked with sudden 
fright. 

The handkerchief lay in the bright, 
warm sun; 

She flipped and she flopped, and 
then just for fun 

She turned a cart wheel, and from 
that day, 

Where she is, what she is, no one 


can say. 


The Pollywog 


By Deborah Bond (9 years) 
Palos Park, Ill. 


I’m not a cat and I’m not a dog, 

I'm just a plain little pollywog. 

I live in the mud at the bottom of 
the sea, 

And folks like to stare at poor little 
me. 

I’m not a fish and I’m not a frog, 

And you can’t call me a bump on 
a log, 

‘Cause I swim around from mom 
until night; 

But if you come near I'll dive out 


of sight. 
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Autumn 


By Julie Zell (10 years) 
Westwood, N. J. 


In autumn, leaves turn different 
colors 
Of brown and green and red; 
They fall from trees onto the 


ground, 
And make a lovely bed. 
They whirl around all through the 


air, 
Then settle softly down; 
Their bed is of a lovely gold 
Outlined in red and brown. 


Autumn is a lovely time, 

With brown and green and red; 
Leaves fall upon the ground 

And make a golden bed. 


& 
Chess 


By Shirley Jean DeForth (10 
years) 
Glendive, Mont. 


When my mother is tired 

She lies down to rest. 

But its different when I’m tired: 
Mother and I play chess. 


She moves one man, I move another ; 
I take a man, lose one to Mother. 


It's exercise to keep one fresh; 

The mind and brain both need it. 

Of course when my WEE WIsDOM 
comes 

I'd much rather read it. 


We like our favorite game of 
chess— 

What, don’t you approve ? 

O. K., then take the other way; 

Lie down and don’t you move! 


& 
My Dog 


By Jackie Kingston (8 years) 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


I have a big red, rusty dog, 
And guess what he can do? 
When I climb up the ladder, 
He climbs up there too. 
But when I climb the apple tree, 
He sadly sits and looks at me. 


Mary 


By Neva Sabbagh (10 years) 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


My name is Mary; 
like it teak: 
I read a lot of little stories; 
One is “The Golden Touch.” 
I have a lot of little flowers— 
So pretty are they all— 
But I'm telling you they'll go away 
Right in the middle of fall. 
My mommy and my daddy 
Are very kind to me; 
They take me to the circus 
And fill me full of glee. 
I bet you don’t know my age, 
I bet you could never guess; 
But if you say it is ten, 
My answer to you is yes. 


My Kitten 


By Barbara Boulton (10 years) 
Globe Arizona. 


Oh, kitten, you’re such a darling! 
Just a ball of fuzz. 

(She’s cuddled down beside me— 
At least I thought she was!) 


She climbs upon the rocker, 
Swings upon its rounds, 
Jumps on the piano keys 
To make some pretty sounds. 


Now, kitty’s tired of playing; 
She lies down to snooze. 
She is a darling playmate 
I'd surely hate to lose. 
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My Bunny 


By Betty Wheeler (9 years) 
Ridley Park, Pa. 


I had a little bunny rabbit; 
He was brown as brown could be. 
I put him in the washtub 
To make him white for me. 


Well I scrubbed and scrubbed my 


_ bunny 
‘Till my brother began to scoff; 
But it seemed to me quite funny 
That that color would not come 
off ! 


Grandma’s High Heeled 
Shoes 


By Una Scammon (9 years) 
Susanville, Calif. 


When I dress up in Grandma’s 
clothes, 
I have the greatest fun; 
I play I have a Family 
And housework to be done. 


I like to wear my grandma’s hat, 
Her powder puff I use; 

But most of all I like to wear 
My grandma's high-heeled shoes. 


Scenery 
By Shirley McGee (11 years) 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


The grass is green— 

What a pretty scene! 

The mountains look blue 

From a distance, it’s true. 

Pretty plants grow here and there; 

Sunflowers have golden hair; 

The sun is looking down upon all. 

Tweet! Tweet! is the gay robins’ 
call. 


Friendship 


By Linda L. Wallace 
Lansing, Mich. 


All over the globe, 

Where’ere you may be, 

All I want is friendship 

Between you and me. 

Your color is different than mine, 
Your clothes are different too; 
But all it is is friendship 

That holds together you and me. 
So leave it to friendship 

To guide you and me, 

Not where we want to go 

But only where we should be. 


Isn’t It Funny 
By Collette Otten (4 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


Isn’t it funny the sun comes out all 
on a sunny day? 

Isn’t it funny that birds come out 
and squirrels too? 

Isn't it funny that fruit comes out 
all on a rainy day? 
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Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 17) 
bi: pigeon, and gets his name 
from his cry, which resembles 
prolonged boisterous laughter 
accompanied by a donkey’s 
br:y. When a group of these 
bir ls assemble and “laugh’’ to- 
ge ner they sound so funny that 
ev. ryone has to laugh. 

‘he lyrebird is noted for his 
trenendously large tail, which 
is snaped like the ancient musi- 
cal instrument called the lyre. 

‘he emu looks very much like 
the ostrich but is not quite so 
larce. It lays eggs about the 
size of a baseball, and the male 
bird sits on them to hatch them. 

The Australian platypus has 
never quite decided whether it 
is a fish, a bird, or a mammal. 
When fullgrown it is about the 
size of a cat, and has fur like 
a cat, It has a bill like a duck; 
it has four webbed feet to swim 
with; it has a tail to propel it- 
self through the water; it can 
swim in the water and walk on 
the ground. When the young 
are hatched from the eggs, they 
are fed with milk that is exuded 
through the pores underneath 
the mother’s body. It is prob- 
ably the strangest animal in the 


world. 
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Answers to Puzzles 
Biblical Quiz 

1. Samson, 2. “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the 
earth.” 3. The Ten Commandments. 
4. The name means “drawn from 
the water.” Moses was found 
among the bullrushes. 5. Mount 
Sinai. 6. The 23d Psalm. 7. Exodus, 
Ezra, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Ezekiel. 
8. A!l of them. 9. Luke 10. David. 


Do You Like Them? 
Radish. 


Can You Guess? 
Post Office 


HELP 
for Parents and 
Sunday Schoolteachers 


Statistics show that a very small percentage of 
High School students have a good Bible back- 


ground. You can help your child to gain a 
thorough knowledge of the Bible through the 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAFLET, a weekly 
paper of four pages published by Unity School of 
Christianity to help parents and Sunday school- 
teachers in stimulating the spiritual growth of 
their children. 


THE 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAFLETS 


In the SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAFLET the Bible text 
with a metaphysical interpretation of the Inter- 
national Sunday school lesson for adults is sup- 
plemented by an explanation of the Bible story 
for children. There is also an engaging story de- 
signed for children that brings out clearly the 
points in the Bible lesson. 

Whether you are engaged in teaching children 

in Sunday school or in promoting the spiritual 
growth of your own children you will find the 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAFLET helpful in explain- 
ing to them the valuable lessons to be found in 
the Bible. 
_ The SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAFLET is mailed to 
you each month in a package which includes a 
separate paper for each Sunday. A year’s sub- 
scription is $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy. Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WEE WISDOM ‘Wiss the Teacher 


Next morning the bright sunshine and the 


erg Rockwell was not very happy. It was 
past four on a bright September after- 


noon, and as he copied for the hundredth 
time the sentence the teacher had assigned 
he thought wretchedly that he had missed all 
the fun. But that was not the worst of it. Miss 
Bruce had taken his Wee Wisdom from him 
when she caught him reading it in school 
and now he would not be able to find out 
what happened to the Spartans! 

When he arrived home things were no 
better. Mother scolded him for being late, 
and he could not give an excuse without con- 
fessing his guilt. Then the crowning blow 
came at dinner when Father announced that 
he and Mother were going out for the eve- 
ning and gave him permission to read until 
nine o'clock. 

“We know how you love to read Wee 
Wisdom,” Father said kindly, not knowing 
that it was safe in Miss Bruce’s care. 


cheery twittering of the birds could not 
lighten his gloomy mood. As he entered the 
schoolroom he saw Miss Bruce reading his 
precious Wee Wisdom and wondered if she 
ever would return it. However the gloom was 
quickly lifted when he heard Miss Bruce 
saying: 

“We shall read a story from Wee Wisdom 
for our story hour, if Jimmy doesn’t mind 
sharing his magazine this month. I have 
ordered a subscription for the class c= ing 
with October.” Then she added: “I wish 
Jimmy had told us about Wee Wisdom 
before.” 

If your teacher does not know about Wee 
Wisdom why not take your copy to school 
and let her see for herself what a fine maga- 
zine it is. Many teachers write to us to tell 
of using the stories, songs, and art work in 
their classes. 


A year’s subscription for Wee Wisdom is $1. 
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